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7fie MatrixE series of three new 
loudspeaker systems is available 
at selected B&W dealers. .Each 
dealer also has a hammer. So that 
you can experience for yourself the 
disappointing eflect of knocking 
the MatrixE. Listen and you’ll see. 

^MATRLX^ 


w 

M4iat happens when you give a B& WMatrixE (Esoteric) series loudspeaker a good sharp tap 
with a hammer? Listen to the response. Or lack of. It’s dead, inert. Like attacking a lump 
of granite. Compare that with the satisfying resonant ‘clunk’ you hear when you submit 
other loudspeaker cabinets to the hammer test. 7fie difference illustrates a revolution in 
loudspeaker technology. Be cause B& W have broken through the colouration barrier, 
one of the last great obstacles to pure sound reproduction. Colouration - the vibration of 
the wooden or veneer and chipboard cabinet - has been put to flight by B& W with their 
MatrixE series of digital monitors. A honeycomb structure of unique design totally eliminates 
unwanted sound radiation from the cabinet and allows you to hear, for the first time ever, 
the natural decay of reverberation exactly as it’s heard in a live performance. 


For full information contact Phil Williams 
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Happy Birthday Gil 

celebrate the 75 th birthday of 


Duke Memorial 

j l i x Grant, aDJ i 


New York Orchestra in a special Grant has deci< 

gover gig' takes place the follow- 29th (Duke's 
ing night at Nottingham’s Royal elude the erec 


should be quite an occasion. 

appreciation of the Evans cam 
Radio 3 on Wednesdays - th< 


Scotland: Our Choice 


Queens Hall on 3 April. Some of 
the cats Kenny mentioned will be 
featured in three sets: the Jeff 
Freedner Quartet, solo piano from 
Chick Lyall and the Bobby 
Wishart Quartet featuring Sandro 


That competition 

Did you think we’d 

(1) Edward,^) Charlie Parker, (3) 
Dizzy. Out of the vast number of 

lucky 15 were First to be picked, 


graduate from the National Youth 
been working with Cleo Laine, 

Art Centre; (8) Nottingham, Old 
Vic; (9) Manchester, Band On The 
Wall; (10) Maidstone, Jazz 32; 
(12) Todmorden, White Hart 
Hotel. 


Baz Bounces Back 


tickets last time, you're advised t 


Maddocks, Wigston Magna; T C 
Cheam; Mark Whitley, East Kil- 

Dewsbury; Colin McKay, Edin- 


Cutting Edge 

The D J s at The Cutting 

29 March. Playing 100% non- 


Hidden Extras!) and tickets are 
limited . . . secure yours by call¬ 
ing (01) 291 3921 .. . Now! 

Akemi Here 

Virtuoso Japanese impro- 

at London’s Union Tavern (Khhh 
Exeter & Devon, Art Centre 
(11th); Bracknell, South Hill Park 
(14th) and Oxford, Jericho Tavern 
(TBC). 

Voices Unite 

looking for 60 people, not neces- 


15/16/17/18 April. Tutors will 
include Jan Ponsford, Maggie 
Nichols, Ian Shaw and The Lon- 


Jam in Brighton 

Jam Room, Cellar Bar, Churchill 


id phone Communi 
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sound of Cuba’s modern big band (their singer's reputation as a 
hip-swinger precedes them) (May 9th), followed by the most 

more contemporary African musicians,than even Fela Kuti, 
Senor - Johnny Pacheco - (31st). 

Meanwhile in Brum, Bongo Go! have, as they put it, 
“finally cracked the ice”. Their monthly disco at The 
Triangle now drawing up to 400 to their "Tropical Music 

ion PCRL, features DJ Zoulay from Martinique doing 
spinning. Bongo joins News, On Sunday on 24th April 
a joint Anti-Apartheid benefit, featuring the London 
School of Samba. 


The Sound Of Africa 

First up, fill in the gaps - the lines that drop out of 
type and who knows where — which means completing this 
sentence: "Coleman is the player whose imagination worked 
free jazz into the (harmolodic?) structures —" (Ans. to last 

which of course you knew, is the structures of Morocco's 
Master Musicians of Joujouka.) 

Right, second. More filling gaps. LP documents of African 
music that's just passed by, that you were after, as momento or 

much because they’re the prime exponents of Kenyan benga (see 


Wire 37) as that they're an unknown African group lucky 
enough to arrive and play at the height of Bhundu Boys 

are releasing an as'yet unnamed LP. Super Diamono De 
Dakar played to a thronging mass at the Town & Country 
Club, and were watched by, among others, Thomas Mapfu- 
mo and Youssou N’Dour’s sister. Their LP People (Encore! 
ENC 139) is being distributed through the Cartel (that means 
anywhere good - but if your local outlet isn't, try writing to 
Womad direct at 3rd Floor, 85 Park Street, Bristol 
BS1 5JN). Though their Senegalese releases are generally on 
cassette - there are ten - there are two Paris Live LPs, Geedy 
Dayaan and Mam ( Wire’s House Style of obsessive labelling 
and catalogue numbering, incidentally, more or less collapses 
under the strain of the French system, as regards African 
records — their system is, Don’t Bother, or else just Stick Some 
Number Down, so that Mam is simply 8011 . . .) 

To follow up Sterns' amiable African Moves, Globestyle 
move into compilations too. World-wide Your Guide 
(Globestyle ORBM 018) is more knotty and perversely 
personal, moving out of Africa along an idee fixe on accordions 
towards Berlin, the Balkans, Cuba, Columbia. 



It seems likely that Sipho Mabuse's SA LPs Bum Out (HUL 
509) and Afrodizzia will be licensed by a major for release in 
this country, as well. Mabuse is a fully fledged pop-star, but 
deeply rooted in Soweto, and well aware of his responsibilities 
to his people as a public figure. With Johnny Clegg - 
formerly of Juluka with another Sipho - Mabuse instigated 
last year's Artists Against Conscription record, and argued 
strongly against participation in the Apartheid Government 
sponsored record for Unity (some of the people who went 

collaborators). The complications, compromises, collusions 
continue, but Mabuse is rare in that he owes his success only to 
his audience - he owns his own back catalogue, for example - 
and is committed to a movement of musicians against 
Apartheid. Others survive by more questionable quietism . . . 
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Stan is the man in Newcastle this month 
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The phantom speaks 

WORDS: BARRY WITHERDEN 
PHOTO. NICK WHITE 


impressive cvs imaginable. Five years with that current idol of 
the sharp-suited hard-bop revivalists, Art Blakey, followed by 
another five with Miles Davis, and latterly a 14-year stretch with 
Weather Report, which he co-founded. 

When he joined their bands Blakey and Davis were already 
well-established and immensely influential figures, yet Shorter 
still managed to make his mark on the sound and direction of the 
music, not least through his composing talents. And, whatever 
one’s view of fusion, the influence of Weather Report cannot be 
denied, quite apart from its encouraging longevity. Even on the 
fringes of jazz it is no mean feat to keep a band together for so 
many years. 

In 1985, though, Shorter decided that he should break away. 
He felt that he was “hidden behind the big words ‘Weather 
Report’”. There was a need to step out as an individual again. A 
few hours before the first London date by his latest band I asked 
him if he was happy with the way things were working out. 

“It’s a fresh adventure. The sphere of vision is less obstructed." 
In spite of rumours last year a reunion of some variation of 


Weather Report is unlikely. “I have to continue with what I’m 
doing now because time is short.” 

the Festival Hall last summer, and only keyboards player James 
Beard took part in the new album Phantom Navigator. I wondered 
how much Wayne’s music was influenced by his sidemen and 

“We’ve just started. The influence comes from their newness 
in the world; this time! They’re part of life’s on-going process. 
There’s two ladies, Marilyn Masur (percussion) from Copen¬ 
hagen, and Terri Lyne Carrington (drums). She’s been growing 
in a traditional jazz context with the kind of instrumentation 
used in the 50s and 60s, but Marilyn has been in and around 
ultra-modern sounds, studying composition in Denmark. I 
heard some music she was involved with there, by a Danish 
composer. She was hired right away.” 

Wayne listens to quite a lot of classical music, and has been 
working in an orchestral context himself recently. He got a grade 
A in orchestration at school, and says he is now getting to utilise 
it. At the end of last year he was in Japan working with clari- 
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A 45 rpm single "In So Many Words" 
recorded on location at Interim Art, 
The Railway Arch in Beck Road and 
Broadway Market, is published as part of 
this exhibition. 
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21 Beck Road 
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Wayne Shorter 

LONDON 
WAG CLUB 



fight - Wayne Shorter at The 
Wag sounded like Pogorelich 
at Pete’s Cafe, and the place 
was so criminally packed (sure- 




The keyboards are unflashy, 

coming from the leader him¬ 
self. There was too little of his 
tenor, but the stylisations of 
his soprano seem electrifying 


a simple and uncluttered back¬ 
drop. The onrushing, jubilant 
“Condition Red" is just one of 
several anthems for the group. 
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struggled 7 valiantly on your be¬ 
half and even made a note or 



















Sex scatology and horses 

WORDS: BIBA KOPF 


PHOTO: CAROLINE 




Sex musicians drifting 
through the back passages of 
contemporary music, Coil trail some 
exacting propositions. They represent 
noisy abandon in a New Age of 
Homogeneity; they won’t let the spread of 
aids shock them into a narrow, joyless 
conformity. 

Specially not since they discovered the 
limitless possibilities of the sampling 
machine when it comes to mapping, 
simulating or stimulating the desires of 
the f 1 e s h. Coining new noises from 
old. Coil make bracingly physical music 
that follows the imperative of their name. 

Coil are the intimate coupling of Peter 
Christopherson, formerly of Throbbing 
Gristle and Psychic tv, and John Balance, 
also of ptv. For their current LP Horse 
Rotorvator they’re joined by saxophonist 
Stephen Thrower. Rarely has a group 
exposed their practices and 
preferences so openly in art. Each song is 
an attempt to come to an understanding 
of their various impulses — b a s e or 
otherwise. Their first LP Scatology 
celebrated the unity of shit and 
sedition with noises that suggested 
an a s s a u 1 t on the cathedral of heaven. 
A 12" single in aid of the Terrence 
Higgins Trust for aids research recast the 
Northern dance hit “Tainted Love” as a 
plague journal. And the AiDs-related 
deaths of close friends has introduced a 
sombre tone to their second LP Horse 


Rotorvator. 

“We didn’t intend the record to be 
dominated by a death theme,” relates 
Peter Christopherson, “but by the time 
we realised eight out of the ten songs were 
about death it was too late to do anything 
about it. I’m not sure why they should 
turn out like that. Perhaps because we’re 
morbid bastards.” 


Hardly a set of elegies, the LP 
explores the conflicting, frequently 
ambivalent emotions triggered by 
loss. Deploying sound samples plucked 
from around the world, Coil pebble their 
musaics with noises as diverse as a 

their own composites of tolling electronics 
and belltones. The result could be seen as 
a dirtrich collection of the world’s funeral 
music put to Coil’s own idiosyncratic 
uses. The record is a far from unhappy 


"I certainly don’t think the songs are 
morbid as such,” remarks Christopherson. 


view of death ...” 

“The English way of death is so 
pompous, so c o 1 d,” expands John 
Balance, the younger, more intense half of 
the pair. “The Irish wake is a much better 
way of saying goodbye. Personally I like 
the Mexican way of death. They’ve got it 


objects to celebrate it. I appreciate that 
mentality far more than I do Nordic 
sobriety.” 

Evidently, death has not impaired their 
good spirits. Nor has its mourning clothes 
hindered their m o b i 1 i t y. For a 
group so steeped in the breaching of 
social taboos about sex and death, 

Coil have managed to manoeuvre 
themselves into some surprisingly 
prominent situations. Only Hollywood 
intervention prevented them from scoring 
goremeister Clive Barker’s first movie - 
probably a good thing in retrospect. Their 
marginally more subtle approach to 
death would be too easily swallowed up in 
his tricky exploitations of the fear it 
invokes. But they’ve already soundtracked 
Derek Jarman’s The Angelic Conversation 
and might well be doing that director’s 
next picture. 

And under the guise of 
Christopherson’s other profession, as pop 
promo and ad director, Coil have 
successfully infiltrated 
primetime. Their jingles sell Pan Am 
flights and Max Factor Jardin D’Amour. 

“It’s funny,” comments 
Christopherson. “You have to use the 
medium’s criteria, but at the same time 
you try to make it you as well. It’s a 
discipline in itself, writing a piece of 
music 30 or 40 seconds long. For one you 
don’t get all those horrible repetitions 
common to song. You have to capture the 
listener from the first bar. ” 

The subliminal effects of the close 
proximity of Coil’s sexmusic to the 
Government’s tv aids warning campaign 
have yet to be studied. Stand by for a 
nation collapsing into a frenzy of 
sexual confusion. 


(Copyright Biba Kopf for Nada Ltd 1987.) 











PRINCES 
IN THE CITY 

Words: Mark Sinker 
Photo: Tim Platt 


Late last year, in the middle of the evening - I 
was just about to go out - I got a phone call. A friend who 
occasionally writes about African music was canvassing me for 
suggestions as to where the Bhundu Boys, a virtually unknown 
group from Zimbabwe, might play in London. Their manager, 
one Gordon Muir, was based in Hawick on the Scottish border, 
and while he was well conversant with venues in the frozen 
North, he simply didn’t know the London circuit. And they 
were getting a bit desperate, perhaps were worried that things 
would fizzle out and they’d be stuck here. I didn’t really know 
how to help him. I mumbled the names of a few clubs, promised 
I’d ring Gordon if I came up with any ideas, went on my way. 

Maybe it’s lucky that I did. Maybe if I’d tried to reproduce for 
their benefit anything like the standard African circuit - which a 
few minutes’ thought would have called up - I’d have saddled 
them with a piece of expert advice’ that kept them forever to the 
same diminishing club-circles that all too many bands working 
here know and cannot grow away from. But then again, maybe 


it’s nothing to do with me. 

Muir’s inexperience comes on top of the original risk taken by 
Owen Elias, owner of the label Discafrique, to fly them over here 
and set them working. But somehow everything’s come together 
exactly right for them. Now they get cover-stories in the pop 
weeklies, and their LP Shabini has sold so fast that it’s more or 
less unobtainable. They’ve been able, in their fast and furious 
rise, to present themselves unambiguously, unsaddled by the 
chic audiences - and consequent elitist reputation - that hooked 
in round King Sunny Ade five years ago. They seem to have 
played every tiny village in the UK, more dates in five months 
than some outfits play in five years. They’ve made their mark on 


As it happens their most garrulous member, Biggie 
Tembo, is shopping at the time I drop by to interview them. 
And it’s clear that they’re nearly talked out. In one of the many 
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Recollections Of The Future 












Diligence 

The most celebratedfigure of the new jazz speaks his mind: 
on journalists, money and soul. . . and Monk, Duke and Clifford. 

INTERVIEW IN LONDON BY RICHARD COOK 
MR MARSALIS PHOTOGRAPHED BY ANTON CORBIJN 


“Wynton Marsalis is arrogant about jazz, cynical about 
classical music and confidant of his supremacy in both ." 

GQ magazine, February 1987. 

I t ' s b e g i n n i n g to get like a smokescreen 
with all this stuff. I wanted to hear a trumpeter, playing 
jazz and classical music, a great trumpeter, and these days 
I seem to be getting a man who talks up a fearsome pole¬ 
mical storm and has his playing shuttled off to some 
sideline where critics can take it or leave it. How often do 
we get to hear you now? Where are the records? Why is 
J Mood a year old before it comes out? 

“I have two records in the can, finished. My records 
come out a year after I make them and there’s nothing I can 
do about that. I’m going back into the studio in April, 
after I make this classical record, and I’m going to do two 
more jazz records this year. And another classical record. I 
did three last year. One of them is a double LP, one’s a live 
album, one's an album of standards, ’Caravan’, The Song 
Is You', ‘April In Paris'.’’ 


Marsalis comes up now, so do somebody's hackles. A long 
time ago (Wire 20) I wrote about how the famous brothers 

getting to the point where the conversation's outplaying 
the music. It seems as though people are coming to you 
and prodding out a stream of quotable^quotes, of excellent 
copy, that puts you on a statesmanlike plateau and 
demands the most magnificent playing to back it up. And, 
as you say, most of those people probably have no idea what 
you're doing anyway, they’ve probably never heard Clifford 
Brown or Clark Terry. So you punish them. But where is 
all this leading? Why is a trumpet player doing this? And 
what use is agony to anybody? 

"The first thing is, if I sit up all night every night 
thinking about something ... I lived my whole life the 
way I lived it, the experiences that you don’t know, you 
don’t know me, I don’t know you. So, I have to sit down 
and try and tell you what I'm thinking about. The way you 
hear it isn’t the way you understand it. The ear you hear 





it with isn’t ... I can think about things 
that people told me that I didn’t hear, 
because I hadn’t developed to the point of 
hearing them, properly. In the right 

“So it’s difficult for people in the media 
and journalists to hear the thoughts of 
somebody who’s thinking about some¬ 
thing they don’t think about, and try and 
capture that correctly. They have a diffi¬ 
cult job. And it’s taken me a long time to 
understand that. 

“That’s why I tend to be misquoted, 
because they assign their version of your 
personality to the public. That’s not 
good. The best thing with music is not to 
say anything because you can’t get any¬ 
thing across in ten paragraphs. You sound 
like you’re preaching. And you have to say 
I, I, I all the time ... it obscures the 
issues. And the issue is music. The music 
is so much greater than any individual.” 

Yes, and we telescope it all into a “he 
said, smiling” journalism. It’s hard for us 
to avoid the I-I-I approach as well. So let’s 
see if we can get through this piece 
without any of that shit. 


Perhaps the life and sting of 
this music comes from its tension between 
the theory and the practice. It seems 
encouraging that there are so many scho- 

"They will play. They are playing. 
Theorising, strategising - that’s cool. But 
strategy must be seized by action. That’s 
why I liked this group I saw last night, 
The Jazz Warriors. They were playing , not 
at home talking. They have a wide range 
of stuff and they’re playing gigs. In front 
of people. 

“I want to work with other people. Like 
this record I just did with the English 
Chamber Orchestra, I had a lot of fun 
working with them. Great sounds, real 
nice people. But I’d like to work with a 
lot of other jazz musicians.” 

Are they always asking you? 

“Not really.” 

Why’s that? 

“I don’t know.” 


Do you feel isolated? 

“Not really. I go down to the Vanguard 
sometimes and sit in. Frank Morgan, 
Charlie Rouse, Kenny Barron, all those 
cats. Then maybe Ornette Coleman, Son¬ 
ny Rollins, Joe Henderson. I will. I’ll just 
have to wait till my playing’s on a certain 
level before I approach them.” 

Isn’t it on that level now? 

“No. It takes a long time, you know. It 
takes a long time. A long time.” 

You said that five years ago. 

“Five years is not a long time.” 


It could be. And much has been 
accomplished in five years. The elegance 
and wisdom of J Mood is not something 
that could be as confidently measured 
from your playing of 1982, in that 
remarkable season at Scott’s. 

“Definitely not. But that record’s a year 
old. We’ve developed a lot of that stuff 
since then. On J Mood I was trying to 
slow it down, play blues. That kind of got 
lost in my generation. Nobody was play¬ 
ing the blues, really, when I was coming 
up. The generation of musicians right 
above you have the most influence and I 
used to think, now people don’t play like 
that. That was just a time thing. I’d 
think, oh, that’s just how they played in 
the 40s and 50s, now you have to 
crowd-please. I didn’t know. In New 
Orleans, I didn’t get to hear too many 
people. If I’d heard more people, I 



One never thinks of the trumpet now as 
’provincial’. The hallmarks of your style 
are all metropolitan: poise, sophistication, 
urbanity. It’s not mystifying to hear it 
called clinical or conservative — we’ve been 
through all that - because it can be easy to 


rests, ignore the subtleties of intonati 
and colour. 

“That's because I wear round glass 
and suits. You have to fall into a no! 
savage type of thing.” 

I suppose we’ve been here before tc 
but it’s worth underlining. 


“That’s what they tried to reduce Louis 
Armstrong and Duke Ellington to, but 
their music wouldn’t sustain that. Duke 
Ellington came under a lot of fire because 
his music was refined. When people said 
his music sounded like Delius, he had to 
go and get their records to hear what he 
sounded like. Because he had refinement. 
It’s viewed as something that jazz musi¬ 
cians didn’t need. 

“When Louis Armstrong played with 
the greatest fire and imagination and 
power and soul, you have to realise that it 
was a refinement of the modern style. It 
wasn’t something that he rolled out of bed 
and picked up his cornet and played, in 
what they call a ‘dirty fashion’. From his 
perspective that’s not what it was. It was 
stylistically correct. And he expanded on 

Think about time for a moment. Do 
you feel the passing of time, the passing of 
bars, as you play? 

“No. Beats, different measures of time, 
3/4, 5/4, 6/4 .. . you don’t really think 
about it like that. The most important 
thing in music is the tutoring of the ear. 
If you can hear it, it’s not something you 
can express verbally. If you could, you 
wouldn’t need music. When you hear 
better, you can play with more of a sense 
of urgency, and also play more relaxed. 
You hear how many beats are passing 
inside the music but you don’t say - this 
is four beats. 

“There are many things to be done. 
Diligence is the key. A greater under¬ 
standing of music.” 

There is no greater love. 
Although there are many arts to devote it 
to. Gin music be entirely self-centred? Do 
you bring other things to bear on it? 

"All the arts are inter-related. They all 
function and have a plane of understand¬ 
ing and vision. The main thing they all 
have in common is a history that weighs 
on everybody, that forces the level up. If 
you don’t know how to deal with history, 
then everything’s reduced to the level of 
what your personal vision is. 
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THE IEST IN INTERNATIONAL MUSIC 

ASK YOUR DEALER FOR MORE DETAILS 

ON GLOBESTYLE RECORDINGS 

mole jazz 

291 PENTONVILLE ROAD tf jpn 
LONDON N1 9NP VWCPt / 

01 278 8623 

THE FOLLOWING IS A SMALL SELECTION OF OUR STOCK. 

NEW RELEASES 

W2 WAYNE^ORTE^PhantOTNavtaatorrC^^; £5.95 

W3 CHARLES MINGUS: New Tujuana Moods; RCA (2LPs); £8.00 

W4 JACK WALRATH/SPIRIT LEVEL: Killer Bunnies; Spotlite; £5.30 

W6 LOLCOXHILLFiS^ ISJSSf i (2LPs)? £?1JS"”’ Vent ’ £8 ' 25 

W7 MAL WALDRON/STEVE LACY: Duo (Unreleased); Hat Art (2LPs); £13.35 

W8 JOHN ZORN: The Big Gundown; Nonesuch; £6.40 

W9 ART BLAKEY: Live At Kimballs; Concord; £7.20 

W10 CHARLIE PARKER: Savoy Sessions Vol 5; Savoy; £3.50 

W11 LEE KONITZ: Medium Rare; Lable Bleu; £6.50 

W12 JAMALADEEN TACUMA: Music World; Gramavision; £6.40 

W14 CONTE CANDOU: Rne& Dandy; Affinity; £6.00 

W15 BUD SHANK: That Old Feeling; Contemporary; £5.70 

SPECIAL OFFERS £3.50 

W16 BOB BERG: Steppin ; Red 

W17 PAUL BLEY: Ramblin; Red 

W18 STEVE GROSSMAN: Way Out East; Red 

W19 JULIUS HEMPHILUABDUL WADUD: Live In NY; Red 

W20 STEVE LACY: Axieme Vol 1; Red 

W21 STEVE LACY: Axieme Vol 2; Red 

W22 RAY MANTILLA: Hand Of Fire; Red 

W23 MARA & NANA VASCONCELOS: Ntsano; Red 

W24 JACK WALRATH: Umbria Vol 1; Red 

W25 JACK WALRATH: Umbria Vol 2; Red 

POSTAGE: 1 LP £1.00; 2 LPS £1.50; 3 LPS £1.75; 4 or more LPS £2.00. 

SAX 

FOR 

SALE 

High quality instruments at the best prices, 
both new and second-hand, including: 

SELMER YAMAHA 
YANAGISAWA 

Full after-sales and repair services 

Paxxnan Musical Instruments Ltd 

116 Long Acre, London WC2 01-240 5775 

HlHONEST JON’S RECORDS 

MORE THAN A JAZZ SHOP 

A 4 Where else would you find a Top 20 like this? 

1. i 1 DAVID SANBORN A Change Of Heart (WEA) £5.99 

1/ 2. DEXTER GORDON ... Blows Hot And Cool (Boplicity) £5.25 

JLz 3. LUTHER VANDROSS ... Give Me The Reason (Epic) £5.59 

4. MILES DAVIS AND SONNY STITT ... Live In Stockholm. 1960 

F V4| (Dragon) £12.99 

^ 5. JOHN SCOFIELD... Blue Matter (Gramavision) £10.99 
t 1 6. ANITA BAKER... Rapture (WEA) £5.99 
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3. JOHN ZORN ... The Big Gundown (WEA) £6.40 

16~ STANLEY JORDEN ... Standards Volume 1 (Blue Note) £5.99 
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“I think about the other arts, I’ve been 
checking out a lot of painting. I like 
cubist painting, it’s interesting. A lot of 
Schoenberg’s music was like African 
music, rhythmically, and I think he got 
that idea from checking Picasso. People 
like Van Gogh ... I don't like to 
delineate into schools, but people who 
could translate a personal vision precisely 

“If a painter organises the light instead 
of the darkness on a canvas, then that’s 
like Monk, organising rests. Like Monk 
on Duke’s ‘I Let A Song Go Out Of My 
Heart’, that’s a great solo {hums it). Know 
what I mean, a phrase like that? He was 
hearing space a certain way. 

“There’s so many people that are so hip 
in so many areas of the arts. You can just 
spend your whole life exploring what they 
did. You get caught up in that, you’ll 
never find out what you’re trying to do. 
Matisse, colour. Being able to translate 
into the idiom. Study and observation. 

How about freedom? 

“Freedom comes from knowledge. 
Ignorance is bondage. In contemporary 
terms that gets confused. There was no 
freer person on earth than Charlie Parker, 
or Monk. When you know that much, 
how can you not be free? They weren’t 
natural geniuses. They had a high level of 
aptitude. The Creator endowed them with 
that, but I know 30 or 40 musicians with 
a high level of talent and they’re not 
geniuses. You realise how many nights 
Louis Armstrong played the trumpet, 
how many players he’d listened to, how 
many high Cs he’d hit by the time he was 
27 years old? Millions. Millions.” 

The components of genius. What sepa¬ 
rates them out? 

“A high level of aptitude. A high level 
of dedication to the craft. And powers of 
observation that are unusual. Maybe that’s 
the most important thing. The world can 
be viewed from so many angles. Monk 
had another vision on the world. But his 
credo was, always know. Don’t speculate. 


“There’s a good quote in the bible. 
Proverbs - 1 don’t know the exact quote, 
but it’s ’the soul that is without know¬ 
ledge’. It’s interesting, because they use 
those words together. In jazz, people try 
and separate them. That noble savage 


It’s this other stuff that 
keeps intruding. When you’re an elo¬ 
quent, perceptive man, it’s difficult to 
avoid taking up the cudgels. You mention 
Miles and Lester Young, men who refused 
to follow their immediate role models, 
Dizzy and Hawkins. By returning to what 
some call a “60s Miles Davis" method, 
isn’t that what you did? 

“I’m not innovative. I’m still trying to 
learn the basics of the craft of our music.” 

There are ways and ways to innovate. 

“The thing is to be comprehensive. 
That’s why I liked The Jazz Warriors. 
They used a lot of different grooves.” 

But you’d never play in a context like 

“Probably because I couldn’t, but I still 
like it. You- can’t limit your resources to 
one thing. The more things you have to 
deal with . . . you can find every groove 
imaginable on a Duke Ellington album.” 

I was just listening to one of his Reprise 
records, Afro-Bossa. 

“Oh, that’s a great record! I just got 
that and I listen to it every day. He uses a 
small amount of material there but . . . 
{scats most of the themes). From there to a 
bolero, a cowbell-type groove — that’s a 

You have a good memory for music. 

“Well, I listen to music all the time.” 

If I played you something, would you 
be able to play it back to me? 

“Depends on what it was. I’m trying to 
develop that to a higher level.” 


“Why are you asking me a question like 
that? Compared to what’s being made, 
no. Who cares? It’s not important. It 


won’t do anybody else any good. 

“If you go into the field to make 
money, you can be manipulated by people 
with money. To do stuff against the 

money. That’s not a good position for a 
musician. You can’t be amoral, because 
it’ll show in your form.” 

Some might say that you’re speaking 
from a position of unusually maximised 
options. The jazz, the classical music; the 
corporate faith of Columbia; the media 
attention which, no matter how confin¬ 
ing, ensures ticket and record sales. But 
this bottom line, the music, is always 
being served. 

It is a standard, an example. And it 
helps to - perhaps — impose an earthly 
setting on a musical frame of mind that is 
sometimes chillingly superhuman, or 
even selfless. In the same way that Louis 
Armstrong’s records of the 30s could 
sound indestructible and perfect, so some 
of this Marsalis diligence and infinite craft 
can be intimidating. The striving after an 
ever finer point. 

“What you strive for is to play with 
clarity and directness, like Clifford 
Brown. I don’t know how much money 
Clifford made but he sure could play. He 
died when he was 25, and it was a real 
tragedy. One cat like him could’ve been a 
remedy to a lot of the cliches that’ve been 

curse. He practised his horn. He could 
swing and he had a big sound. We needed 
more people like him.” 

I guess we still do. 

“Like Clifford Brown? We’ll take as 
many of those as we can!” 

Can non-musicians grasp what you're 
doing? 

“They know. People know. They want 
more music that sounds good. When you 
create something that’s really hip, they 
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It takes more than just juggling with semantics 
to erode ingrained prejudices. There are no inbuilt perimeters to 
music-making, as individuals are not bonded immutably to one 
skin. But instruments, which fall outside the common coinage 
of a genre, when included are perceived positively as advent¬ 
urous, at worst, as novelty or dalliance. Take the violin, 
engraved indelibly into the Classical Tradition; apart from the 
tenacious energies of a few leading luminaries to integrate it into 
the vocabulary, it’s virtually extinct in jazz. 

Nigel Kennedy is a vibrant new voice for the violin in the 80s. 
He has a versatility too dynamic to be squeezed into one pigeon- 

diverse styles goes way beyond adept technical fluency. Possess¬ 
ing a prestigious track record in classical music (B.P.l. winner 
1985, classical section) and jazz (a former protege of Stephane 
Grappelli), his contemporaneity is reflected in his recent 
projects, with the release of a cracker of an album coupling 
Ellington with Bartok, and a more recent collaboration with 
Level 42, working on material of his own. 

In his north London flat, every inch of floorspace is 
smothered in a carnage of music tapes. Dressed casually in black 
and white, with fashionable stubble and an unkempt, spiky 
haircut, Kennedy is hardly the archetypal portrait of the mor 
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virtuoso. A shibboleth, that he is understandably cagey about 
being associated with. The populist vocation of the violin player 
as the possessed Paganinian figure, demonically sawing the 
fiddle into the ground with a torrent of voracious arpeggios, is 
abhorrent to Kennedy. The hollow bravado of showmanship, for 
its own sake, does not appeal to him, but to control a technique 
that is at the service of the music. 

"It's like a good golfer," he says speaking in the tones of an 
indigenous North Londoner. “If he gets down in a 68 and people 
say that he has a good technique, then that is a compliment. It's 
only when you shoot 80 and you’ve got a good technique that 
you're a bullshitter. 

“There are a lot of people like that in music. 

“I don’t like practising arpeggios in public and showing 
everyone that I can play. I think that if they are intelligent they 
will deduce that I’ve been spending years on it.” 

Kennedy, a former Menuhin pupil, is (like most musicians) 
reticent in revealing his origins. 

“My mum took me along to the school, because she thought I 
was Jesus. They thought I was ok and that I had potential. My 
parents couldn’t afford to pay for me, so the school paid for my 
board and lodging.” 

Seeing as the subject of debt had been broached, the magni¬ 
tude that Menuhin has achieved in the Classical World is such 
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chough favored with a private performance. 

Focus and control are Roach's bywords. He isolates a 
complex stick pattern on, say, hi-hat, snare, and bass drum, 
then adds an accent on floor tom which becomes increasingly 
insistent, until the pattern has pivoted with the floor tom as 
its fulcrum. Roach’s “songs” are 40 or 50 minutes of the 
ensemble head-string of solos-unison out formula; as Pope or 
Bridgewater solos, Roach beats crisply on their tail, and 
Brown, fluid plucking an upright electric bass like those salsa 
bands employ, stays close, too. This group concentration 
results in rising tension, and Pope, especially, is moved to 

ideas forged in the heat of the moment, just as Pharoah and 
Shepp's overblown creams and hoarse honking were utterances 
growing naturally out of what they had to say. The Saxophone 
Shop (on Soul Note), by Pope's Philadelphia-rooted, eight horn 
Saxophone Choir, shows off his writing, arranging, and depth. 
Any and all of Roach’s records are recommended. 

There’s no more economically daunting project for New 
Yorkers now than a large ensemble. On Mondays Sweet Basil 
presents Gil Evans’ raging big band and the Vanguard has the 
Mel Lewis Jazz Orchestra; no other clubs can support so many 
musicians, record labels aren't interested, and touring is 
impossible. This hasn’t stopped musicians from wanting to 
perform ambitious compositions and large group improvisa¬ 
tions. Pianists Wayne Horvitz and Robin Holcomb organised 
their New York Composers Orchestra last fall and staged its 
second pair of concerts at Greenwich House, a music school 
auditorium off 7th Avenue South, on a Friday night when the 
16 players culled from Lower East Side bands like the 
Microscopic Sextet, Foreign Legion, and the Kamakazi 
Ground Crew might have hoped for financially rewarding 
gigs. They settled for creative satisfaction, playing adventur¬ 
ous piece by reedist Doug Wieselman, drummer Bobby 
Previte, and conductor Lawrence Douglas “Butch” Morris, 
besides Horvitz’s “Nica’s Day” (for Robin and his newborn). 

New music for jazz orchestra is a far cry from Benny Carter’s 
style, closer to the late 60s-early 70s JCOA sound. Actually, 
the Horvitz crowd is idealistically post-modern. Meaning they 
know reality demands they play whatever they can to survive, 
and don’t let it bug them. Freely improvising trombonist Jim 
Staley and trumpeter Leslie Dalaba used deconstructed 


Previte snapped cymbal-driven rhythms under themes that 
storm, in the current Loisaida fashion of extreme juxtaposi- 


As Horvitz slipped his players some limp dollar bills, 
Previte and trumpeter Herb Robertson hustled around the 

Eubanks, and bassist Mark Helias at Visiones. The Spanish 
restaurant has been hosting music reluctantly - its Mama and 

vibist Gust Tillis’ booking suggestions bring them a crowd. 

Berne was enjoying accolades (no riches yet) for his 
breakthrough album Fulton Street Maul on Columbia - not the 
first label we’d expect to show interest in high concept 
instrumental improvisation, despite his self-produced track 
record (seven LPs) and the presence of explosive guitarist Bill 
Frisell. Helias was formidable during Sweet Basil’s Music Is 
An Open Sky festival, and has a tough album called Split Image 
on Enja. Robertson, who was warmed up, brings sniggers, 
brays, and pungent lyrical lines to the stories he tells (he’s on 
Split Image , with Berne, Dewey Redman, and drummer Gerry 
Hemingway). During my third cognac, I was convinced their 

Saturday, the selective concert series Jazztrack took over 
Greenwich House, presenting altoist Henry Threadgill with 
bassist Fred Hopkins and drummer Andrew Cyrille, an 
impassioned trio. Threadgill’s sextet album on RCA is eagerly 
awaited. Usually Saturday the clubs are too crowded to 
endure, but by 1 am Sweet Basil had cleared out enough to 
allow photographer Lona Foote, broadcaster Ted Panken and 
me room at the bar to hear West Coast tenorist Harold Land 
and trombonist Curtis Fuller with Bobby Hutcherson, Buster 
Williams, and Billy Higgins. Land sounded more aggressive 
than I remembered from his Blue Note group with vibist 
Hutcherson, but just as I was settling in Horst Liepolt, Basil’s 

Sundays are for catching up on what was missed and 
choosing next week’s itinerary. Sunday I returned to Basil. 

© Howard Mandel 1987 
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reinterpret each time they perform the piece. 
Once Braxton had introduced the concept of 

he’d written for the much earlier Composition 
23G), he quickly began to extend it, layering 
different pulse tracks for rhythm section and 
piano on Composition 11 5 and layering separate 
but synchronised pulse tracks for rhythm 


116 (both of which can be heard on the 
quartet's second Black Saint LP, Six 
Compositions (Quartet) 1984). By the time of his 
English tour in November 1985, Braxton had 

juxtaposition a stage further and was exploring 

documentation on this latest Black Saint LP. 
To backtrack slightly, one additional option 


icularly suitable for adaptation and 

;ries of duos for reed 

iad also^begun to 
on 96 (for orchestra 
s) in designated solo spots 

Compositions 30-33 (for piano) in designated 
piano solos during the course of quartet 


actised in the mid-60s. To use Braxton’s 
ilse tracks could be seen as i 


part from Composition 96 (on sopranino) 
Rosenboom plays the harp part from the same 

Composition 101, originally written as a duo for 
Braxton and Giorgio Gaslini, Mark Dresser's 
bass solo is from Composition 96 while 
Rosenboom plays chords from Composition 31 
during the middle section of the piece then 

30. Since there’s no space to discuss the 
particulars of each composition, let me just 

131 , his wonderfully writhing soprano on the 
“complex line" of Composition 124, the graceful 
cross-duets of Composition 88 ( + 108C), David 

30, the adroit interplay of Dresser and 
Hemingway passim, and, indeed, the way in 
which all these disparate musics do somehow 
cohere into a beautiful, multi-faceted unity. 
Perhaps I should end by saying something 


structural scien 


las talked of ext 


on people” simultaneously play sep 




J to do with promoting the evolution of 
nded consciousness and global synthesis, 
nderstand this is to depart from the 

juasi-magical force capable of transmuting 

tradition espoused by Sun Ra, who once 
remarked that the impossible attracted him 

the world didn’t change": Braxton too is 

possible in the hope of forwarding positive 
transformation and world unity. 

mmend you at least listen to the 



Composition 124 (which is played w 


JOE HENDERSON 

THE STATE OF THE TENOR: LIVE i 

THE VILLAGE VANGUARD VOL. I 



at Ronnie Scott’s with some ten-ton rhetoric 

primordial sounds left over from the hard-bop 
era; a sort of Mount Rushmore of hard tenor 




right and without an excess of rabidity when 
saxophone lessons. And Carter and Foster 
curiously intrepid authority, almost like the 



ns through a Rollinsesque 

capabilities and the relative philosophical 
conviction of “Happy Reunion” comes as 
something of a relief to round off the side. 










REGGIE WORKMAN ENSEMBLE 

SYNTHESIS 

(Leo LR 131) 

Recorded: Painted Bride, Philadelphia, 15 June 



I've also got Cyrille fingered for what sounds 
remarkably like a jokeshop laughter-box at the 
beginning of “Jus' Ole Mae". Had me looking 
round for the smiler with the knife. It could be 
argued that the one component lacking from 
the synthesis is a leaven of laughter. Crispell 
and Workman are both stylistically (if not 
constitutionally) introspective but we might 
have looked to the others for at least the kind 
of musical wink that suggests someone’s 
prepared to send things up a bit; perhaps that 
laugh was put there for that reason. Having 
said all that, there are no tragic posturings or 
longhair ambitions; with the sole exception of 
Crispell’s “Chant”, it never drags for half a bar. 


laugh-clown-laugh tragic stance. His "Round 


the fast pace of “If I Were A Bell”, though, he 
nearly disappears inside himself. But that is 

solos are unmissable pieces of Miles, places 

work in: a hip, jaunty, preening treatment of 
“No Blues”, and an improvisation on “All Of 


Wynton Kelly, who’s probably tht 








BUD SHANK 
THAT OLD FEELING 


(Contemporary COP 035) 




always allowed for the possibility of steady 
development and the acquisition of greater 
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BUTCH MORRIS 

CURRENT TRENDS IN RACISM IN 
MODERN AMERICA (A WORK IN 
PROGRESS) 



the Inquisition. The chapel bell and the slave 
bell chime with the same timbre. The blues 
have a deep gospel call, bereft of hope. 

of the black people of America. It's all the 
more deeply subversive for the absence of 
either narrative or dogmatism. Instead, it’s a 

musical work but also the process of racism 



The PhDish title belies a music that refuses 


subliminal echo of “The Stars and Stripes”, far 
more deeply buried than Ornette’s acerbic 
“New Anthem" in Skies Of America). Beyond 
subjectively inadmissable evidence of that sort, 



vestigial body wiggling along behind. (By 
Elgar, you only need to listen to the first 



journey back through some of the material is 


opens a window to whiffs of the city. 
Throughout, Yasunao Tone murmurs an 

conducting - is perceivable all through the 
piece. Its patterns are less the gestural shapes 



mature style. This, though, is a performance 
without ‘style’ in the narrowed sense. It’s 
peeled, spare, unindulgent, with all the 
structural honesty and emotional precision of 



retailing at around £59 it will appeal to only 
the most well-heeled and broad-minded of 

items already. It is of course a tribute to the 

so many of us will have so many of the records 
that these volumes draw on, and certainly this 

the label than were the generally dreadful 


Producing a compilation like this inevitably 

for a fully-balanced comprehensive history of 
are bound to quibble over the selections. Even 
represented I consider that in most cases a 

the particular tag attached to each volume 


exceptionally good, example of the work of 



are slotted into some peculiar pigeon-holes. 
Having got all these doubts and reservations 

the context purely of sounds issuing from the 
speakers, and on that level it's nice to be able 

bebop, piano and the avant-garde, are full of 
as the Kansas City disc, turned out to be not 

unexpected finds too; for example, a Jay 
McShann band with John Scofield some years 

terms, but was recorded in Fort Worth in 
approach there are elements of tonal attack and 

made me think of what Ornette Coleman (who 

would be no point in dealing with these 
records on a track-by-track basis. They should 





bopper) at later stages of their development, 



in 1957 there is "Evidence" on Bebop and “In 

“Blue Monk” with one of the mosf P remarkable 

on Bebop (with Dizzy's “Bebop" natch) while 
Jackson appears on Soul with Ray Charles, the 

MJQ on Post Bop (a particularly random¬ 
looking album this, from 50s cool to late 70s 

always good value of course, label him how you 


The Avant Garde album is full of goodies, 
including the stunningly beautiful "Lonely 
Woman" (played he 

enough but it 
MJQ, early champion 
anywhere near Coleman's o 
Kirk is ill-served by the selectioi 






a lot of fun despite being stuffed with 







CHRISTIAN MARCLAY 
RECORD WITHOUT A COVER 
(Recycled - no number) 

Christian Marclay (manipulated records on multiple 


This is a record about records. About records 
as objects - rounds of flat black plastic, 

records as objects of desire - vinyl junkies will 

latest album, of ripping it impatiently from its 
sleeve on the bus home, of gazing intently at 
the imprint on its surface, of wondering as to 
the fantasy world locked within its groove 
which awaits the life-giving force of a diamond 

of this one-sided album: ‘Do not store this 
according to Marclay, will enhance the 

This is a record of a man playing records - 
lots of them. Ellington’s "Caravan”, shards of 
film soundtracks, sound effects, tangos and 
polkas, plus a few weighty classical features - 
detail piled upon detail. Marclay directs this 
passion-play like a visual artist assembles a 
collage, cutting subject matter away from its 

records. The first sound you hear is the song of 
a stylus grinding its way through muck. A 
polyrhythmic clatter of bumps, pops and clicks 

second. The intensity builds as a third platter 






choreographs them as if he were co 
big band. As John Cage said: wher 


the traps are thundering distantly alongside a 

transfixed by Marclay’s sonic surround, or else 

the record with your stylus (mind you, he 
might well like that idea - during the 
cacophonous climax of this performance 
Marclay sounds as if he’s up to much the same 
thing). 

The real beauty of Marclay's first solo record 
is that it stands apart from time and fashion in 
a way that hip-hop (whic 


rer hope to. Marcl 
arily improvised - he holds toe 


While previous appearances on vinyl (on John 
Zorn’s Locus Solus and David Moss’s Full House) 

resourceful as his partners. Record Without A 
Cover sets the seal on his possibilities as a 


ORNETTE COLEMAN 
PRIME DESIGN/TIME DESIGN 
(Caravan Of Dreams CDP85002) 
Recorded: Caravan Of Dreams, Fort Wort 


he did on alto. In, say, “Falling Stars”, "Bells 

DesignITime Design, too, charges ahead 

end, leading us to ask, first, whether this is a 
comparable attempt, on paper and through the 
playing of others, to mirror the flux of 

Does this staunchless flow of notes imply 

experience life offers but just to absorb it all? Is 
one missing the point completely by 
suggesting that such encyclopaedic breadth is 
opposed to aesthetic value, and is merely a vain 
(in both senses) imitation of the world's 


leister (clo); Denardo Colemai 
ng” problem of music 


straight face, that the orderliness and concision 
of art are a sad comedown from the chaos and 
confusion of life itself. They might even 


Death of Virgil and Proust’s attempt to 
remember everything. 

Yet the image repeatedly suggested 
again and again plays this record of tw< 


odder t 




Beethoven and Bartok confided some of the 

and related musics becoming respectable, 
apparently fearing, like Engels in a rather 
different connection, that “legality kills us 
Does Coleman here, by writing this sort of 


its head by fusing the utterly respeci 
DesignITime Design a revolt, conscioi 

shapes so much of the talk about jaz; 
indeed other contemporary music? l 
Huxley warned that “style is someth 
must be on one’s guard against in th 
that splendid writing can make intr 


completely the shaping it 


puzzle in which none of the pieces fits together, 
because nobody listens” seems uncomfortably 
of the tuneless cadences of this baleful almost- 


pieces that he composes for other string 
have made even less headway, is that of the 


components”. How else do we listen t< 
Coleman’s piece is dedicated to Buc 
Fuller. Rather a clapped-out figure, I s 
have thought, although as one of the n 


lat the further little matter < 


To Poets And Write 
“Saints And Soldiers 


Prime DesignITime Design. 





Hot bright world! 

RECENT LATIN RELEASES BY SUE STEWARD 
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THE WRITE PLACE 


Pen your yen to units g & h, 115 Cleveland street, London wip spn. 





Bill Bruford’s 


Earthworks 



Earthworks make a mess. They break new ground, and although they may finally blend into 
the landscape, they leave their mark forever. This band intends all of that: thus the name. But 
there’s nothing earthbound about their music. Real and earthy, rarely earthy, this jazz is hot, 
too hot to hold down, sizzling with soul and sex: pop music. 



Bill Bruford Iain Ballamy Django Bates Mick Hutton 



ON TOUR 

Fri 10 April Stockton Dovecot Arts Centre Hies 14 April Exeter Barnfield Theatre 

Sat 11 April Leeds Trades Club Wed 15 April Nottingham Co-op Arts Theatre 
Sun 12 April Hull Spring Street Theatre Thur 16 April Southport Arts Centre 
Mon 13 April Manchester Band on the Wall Fri 17 April Edinburgh Queens Theatre 


EDITIONS EG 

m 

MARKETED BY VIRGIN 

COMPACT DISC EEGCD 48 CASSETTE EGEDC 48 LP EGED 48 

















I WHERE ARTISTRY 
Imeets TECHNOLOGY 


A n ongoing commitment to 
the latest digital recording 
technology has earned 
GRP the singular distinction as 
The Digital Master Company! 
From New Age to Fusian, 


Legends, GRP proudly presents 


medium they were meant to be 



The Digital master Company 


MARKETED AND DISTRIBUTED IN THE HI BY IMS DEALERS ORDER THROUGH POLYGRAM TEL 01-590 GR4' 





































































